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On cha fll, ter S(A) and tera T 5° 
Seishi KARASHIMA 


(1) On cha #], meaning “a large and significant temple” 
The Chinese character cha #) (EH. tshat > MC. tshat) was coined by Buddhists to 
transliterate the Indian word ksetr(a), meaning “land”. The same Chinese word cha #] in 
mingcha “4 All, gucha HFll, jucha E¥, sicha 4, focha HFll, fancha 7ER, chancha iit 
Fill, however, means “a temple”. The etymology of this usage remains unclear. I shall quote 
below some of the explanations of this word in several dictionaries. 
The Ség6 Bukky6é Dajiten AWK REEL (Kyoto 1987: Hozdkan), vol. 1, p. 464, 
defines this word as follows: 
Satsu #. An abbreviation of Skt. laksata. Also written as #. It is called rashitei }l 
ws in full, meaning an emblem, a symbol. (Satsw) means a flagpole or central 
pillar of a stipa. A temple is called jisatsu =¢4), bonsatsu, 7E%, kinsatsu 4¥l, 
meisatu “Fil, since a satsu Fl, namely a flagpole, used to be erected in front of a 
Buddhist hall. 
The Hanyu Dacidian }#i Ke] #L (Shanghai 1986~1994: Hanyu Dacidian Chubanshe), 
vol. 2, p. 671, defines this word as follows: 
An abbreviation of a transliteration of Skt. laksata (sic.). It is the finial (of a pagoda) 
(xianglun FH), namely an ornament atop (sic.) a Buddhist stapa. It is called also 
chazhu #AFE (‘a cha pillar’). 
Hajime Nakamura (PNIC)’s, Kosetsu Bukkyégo Daijiten Nah WhAGaKitsl (Tokyo 
2001: Tokyo Shoseki), p. 1009, defines this word as follows: 
Satsu #J. A transliteration of Pali /atthi, Skt. yasti.! A flagpole, flagstaff. (A temple) 
is called jisatsu =#], bonsatsu, *E#), meisatu 44%!) etc., since a flag with a sacred 
gem atop, being decorated with flame designs, used to be erected, as a symbol of a 
temple, in front of a Buddhist hall. 


“Tam very grateful to Peter Lait and Susan Roach, who went to great trouble to check my English. Thanks are 
due as well to Takako Hashimoto, Qiu Yunging and Kazune Uchimoto, who read an earlier version of this article 
and made valuable suggestions. The part dealing with the Chinese word cha #| has been published already in 
Japanese (2007) and Chinese (2008). I use the drawings in those papers, prepared by Prof. Ye Shaoyong of 
Beijing University, who is also artistically gifted, in this article as well. I should like to thank him for his 
generous support. This work was supported by JSPS KAKENHI Grant Numbers 26370056 and 26284026. 

' Zhou Zumo Jal Hd, in his critical edition of the Luoyang qielan ji (A WIME AURORE, Beijing 1963: Zhonghua 
Shuju 32 )a)), p. 6, quotes Ji Xianlin (4#%4#)’s opinion on the word in question: “Cha #l) is Skt. yasti, Pali 
lasthi (sic.). ‘Lasezhi ¥llz410 in Xuanying KME (’s Yigiejing Yinyi —W]#k RE) is probably a transliteration of 
lasthi (sic.).” 
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The Iwanami Bukkyo Jiten AK hb HL, ed. by Hajime Nakamura et al. (revised 
edition: Tokyo 2002: Iwanami Shoten), p. 326, s.v. kyosatsu E14], defines this word as 
follows: 

Satsu #|| means temple. Cha #J is usually a transliteration of ksetra, meaning “land”. 
According to Xuanying’s Yigiejing Yinyi —W)KSTT#S, a flagpole (yasti) atop a 
Buddha stipa was called cha #). Presumably, then, this word was applied to a 
Buddha stipa, and also a temple itself. 

All these definitions derive from a peculiar interpretation of the word cha #]J in 
Xuanying’s Yigiejing Yinyi ~W]KS EF: 

Cha %#| ... ksetra in Sanskrit, meaning “cultivated field” (tutian -FA). In the 
scriptures, it is translated sometimes as “kingdom” (guo Bd) or “soil” (tu 4), 
implying the same. Also, it is rendered as chatu #1, consisting of both the (Indian 
and Chinese) words (namely cha #l] and tu +:). Chadili #774) (ksatriya), meaning 
“owner of a cultivated field” (tianzhu FH=), derives from this. ... Futu (hel; 
buddh[a]-thuv[a] < buddha-stipa) and mingcha %4%\| (“famous temple”) are errone- 
ous. (Instead of cha), one should say lasezhi lz HK (*lasti?), of which la 'l] (MC. 
lat) is pronounced as I(jak) plus (k)dt. This (word) can be translated as gan “F 
(“pole”). Since people used to substitute this with a wooden pillar (zhu 1), it was 
called chazhu # as well. As placing the bones of the Buddha (in a stipa) 
resembles (planting) a cultivated field (tutian | = ksetra), (a stiipa) is called cha 
Fl]. (Also) because, in Western countries, Sariras (i.e. relics; sheli 477'J) are placed 
on the top of stipa-poles. 

The latter half of the above-quoted explanation by Xuanying of the word cha 4# is 
problematic’. 

Firstly, from the transliteration there of lasezhi #llZ4HK, an original Indian form */asti is 
assumed*, but such a Sanskrit word is not attested anywhere else. It could be a 
hypersanskritism of Pali latthi (“stick, pole’), which derives actually from Skt. yasti°. 
However, the pronunciations of cha #l] (MC. tshat) and lasezhi #25 (MC. 1at sjet ti) differ 
greatly. Secondly, Xuanying writes “Because placing the bones of the Buddha (in a stapa) 
resembles (planting) a cultivated field, (a stapa) is called cha #1)”, but the association of a 


7 YQ(Xy), 814b8f. Mao HE, WOH, MPS, Motos, RSet. BPA, RO 
th, BURA ASH Ee, Meth... lal, 444, dtth, MSR, WAH, Mien 
, ADERZ, AAAI, DROS i, CA. DAP EA eR, (EO 
(KAAS) AEA”). Cf. YQ 431428. This explanation is given of the word cha #l) in the 
sentence 4|—tW)#)GXEZEX in the Chinese translation of the Avatamsakasitra, namely the Dafangguang 
Fohuayan jing KATE WHEE (T. 9, no. 278, 398b26). Xuanying quotes mistakenly giecha WJ#l instead of 
yigie cha —W)All, meaning “all (—WJ) lands (#)”. Surprisingly, Buswell interprets giecha WH) as a 
transliteration (1999: 195f.). 
> Tn another place in the same book, Xuanying gives another explanation of this word in a correct way (see note 
23). The interpretation given here could be a citation of an older one provided by another person. 
* Although the Mochizuki Bukkyo Dajiten 2A hoo EEL, vol. 2, p. 1442, and many later dictionaries give 
laksata (laksata in the Hanyu Dacidian (His Ki#L is a misprint) as an original Sanskrit form of lasezhi ‘llzxk 
HX, such a Sanskrit word is not attested anywhere and therefore, it is purely an invention by the author of the 
Mochizuki Bukkyo Dajiten. 
> Yasti is a pole, which pierces and sustains the layered circular umbrella-like discs on the dome of a stupa. Cf. 
Kottkamp 1992: 696, s.v. yasti. 
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stipa with a cultivated field (i.e. ksetra) is not found in Indian Buddhist texts. 

From where, then, does cha #!| derive? In Kumarajiva’s translation of the Lotus Sutra, 
namely the Miaofa Lianhua jing WYERENERS (T. 9, no. 262; 406 C.E.), the compound 
biaocha #4", containing the word cha #J in question, is used as follows: 

Dea CT = ZAGER HIV DAR IEK (46a7f.) 

(One, who holds this scripture after the Buddha’s entering extinction,) will have built 
stiipas for (these) relics, adorned with the seven treasures, (and) with banners and 
chas (i.e. umbrellas), which are very high and wide and almost reach the Brahma- 
world. 

— PRAT Sl Bie SRE, IRA, EVE, VS 
BS, mat, Zeal, HERS, RORTREG. (S3cl7f,) 

Having seen the Buddha’s entering extinction, the bodhisatva Sarvasatva- 
priyadarsana ... collected all his relics, had eighty-four thousand jewelled urns made 
and erected eighty-four thousand stipas as high as the triple universe. (The stiépas) 
were adorned with banners and chas (i.e. umbrellas), draped with streamers and 
canopies, and many jewelled bells were hung (on the stipas). 

Biaocha #\l in the first sentence corresponds with chatrdvadi- .... vaijayantt- (KN 
340.14f.), while biaocha #ll in the second one parallels with chatrdvali- (KN 412.1) in the 
Sanskrit version of the Lotus Sutra, namely the Saddharmapundartka. Both chatrdvadi and 
chatravali mean “a row of umbrellas”, which designates the layered circular umbrella-like 
discs on the dome of a stipa (see Fig. 1)°, while vaijayanti denotes “banners” draped on the 
top of a stipa (see Figs. 2 and 7). 


& 
€ 


i . a 
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Fig. 1 A votive stipa’ Fig. 2 A drawing of a stiépa in Dunhuang Mogao 
Cave, no. 4288 


The word biao # in the compound biaocha Ze%ll means “banner, flag’, while the 
transliteration of #1) (MC. tshat) corresponds apparently to the word chatra (written also as 


° Cf. Kottkamp 1992: 695, s.v. chattravali. 

7 After Kurita 2003, p. 302, no. 935. 

8 A drawing by Dr. Ye Shaoyong, based on a picture in Xiao Mo #24, Dunhuang Jianzhu Yanjiu BUREAU 
30, Beijing1989: Wenwu Chubanshe SCH HK. 

° Cf. HD.1.533 (7); Karashima 2001: 32, s.v. changbiao &# (‘a long banner [or flag]”). 
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chattra) in the Sanskrit version. However, this identification is not without problems. 
Chinese translators principally used Chinese characters with the initial consonant MC. tsh- to 
render the Indian consonant ks-'°, e.g. yuecha [kl (MC. jiwat tsha; Skt. yaksa), yecha 72 
(MC. jia- tsha; Skt. yaksa), chanti fete (MC. tshan:[tshin-] diei; Skt. ksanti), whereas the 
Indian consonant ch- was rendered into Chinese with the initial consonant MC. tsh-"" e.g. 
channu [7% (MC. tshjan: nwo-; Pali Channo)"”, liche ®RHL (MC. liei- tshja; Skt. Licchavi)" 
etc. Therefore, it was quite natural to use cha #] (MC. tshat) as a transliteration of Skt. ksetra 
(“land; field’’). 

Then, why was the same cha #J used to transliterate chat(t)ra (“an umbrella; a circular 


umbrella-like disc on the dome of a sta#pa’)? Although the reason is not yet clear, Skt. 
chat(t)ra was rendered often as ksat(t)ra into Central Asian languages, e.g. Khotanese 
ksat(t)ra, (so-called) Tocharian ksat(t)re, k,sat(t)re. Moreover, in a Sanskrit fragment of the 
Suvarnabhasottamasitra, discovered probably in Khotan, ksatra stands for chatra." 
Therefore, I assume that in the mother languages of the Central Asian translators of the 
Chinese Buddhist scriptures, such as Kumarajiva (344~413 or 350~409 C.E.), Skt. chatra 
was pronounced in the same way as ksatra'’ and hence, it was transcribed as cha #l. 

In ancient India, there was a custom in which an attendant carried an umbrella not only 
to shade the king or a noble man from the sun, but also to symbolise his power. 
Consequently, there is a Buddha statue over which an umbrella was placed to express 
people’s respect towards him (see Fig. 3). Out of the same respectful feelings, multiple 
umbrellas were placed on a stiipa, which was supposed to hold the Buddha’s relics (see Figs. 
4,5, 6). Umbrellas, which had been placed next to each other on a stipa, later became the 
layered circular umbrella-like discs on the dome of stiipas (see Fig. 1). Therefore, the above- 
mentioned compounds chatrdvadi and chatrdavali (lit. “a row of umbrellas”) in the 
Saddharmapundarika denote these multi-layered umbrella-like discs. This original meaning 
of chatra as “an umbrella” seems to have been forgotten during the transmission of 
Buddhism from India through Central Asia to China and as a result, umbrella-like discs 
changed to doughnut-shaped ones, the so-called xianglun FHilifi (see Fig. 2). 


© Cf. Coblin 1983: 54; Karashima 1994: 278~279. 

"Cf. Karashima 1994: 252. 

” Cf. Karashima 1994: 167. 

'S Cf. Karashima 1994: 155~156. 

4 Seishi Karashima and Zhongxin Jiang “Sanskrit Fragments of the Sutra of Golden Light from the Liishun 
Museum Collection”, in: Hualin #24, vol. 3 (2003), Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju P#ess)aj, p. 343, n. 118. Cf. H. 
W. Bailey, “Gandhart’, in: Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 11, pp. 771f.; Werner Thomas, 
Tocharisches Elementarbuch, Band II, Texte und Glossar, Heidelberg 1964: Carl Winter, p. 191; Douglas Q. 
Adams, A Dictionary of Tocharian B, Amsterdam, Atlanta: 1999: Rodopi (Leiden Studies in Indo-European 10), 
p. 241. The change of chatra to ksatra is an instance of so-called hypersanskritism. 

'S Where the Gilgit-Nepalese recension of the Saddharmapundarika or Lotus Sutra reads ratndmaya ksetra 
tathatra kecid (KN 24.3; “Here are some lands which are made of jewels.”) and a Central Asian manuscript 
discovered near Khotan reads drsyamti ratnamaya ksetra kecid (“There are some lands which are made of 
jewels.”), the oldest Chinese translation of the scripture, namely the Zhengfahua jing IEYEHEK (286 C.E.) by 
Dharmaraksa (ca. 233~ca. 310 C.E.), reads “Or there are buddha-lands (where) many jewelled canopies are 
erected” (KA HHL Witt? ; T. 9, no. 263, 66c19). It is clear that the Indian word ksetra ([metri causa] < 
ksetra “lands”) was somehow rendered in a double way as fotu {ih-t. (“buddha-lands”) and gai # (“canopies”). 
This instance shows that pronunciations of kAsetra and chatra resembled one another, which might support the 
above-stated hypothesis of the change of chatra > ksatra. Cf. Karashima 1992: 39~40, 282 (on 66c-11). 
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Fig. 3 A statue of the Buddha Fig. 4 A crystal stiipa Fig. 5 A drawing of a stiipa 
with an umbrella!® with five umbrellas atop'” with many umbrellas atop!® 


<— jinbaoping < 
FDC golden 
vase’’) 


chenglujinpan 
(“the golden 
dish for 
collecting 
dew’)? 
‘iovae sean ist ‘ 
LAT a cee vee a 
Fig. 6 A drawing of astipa Fig. 7 A drawing of a stiipa Fig. 8 A drawing of the upper 
with umbrellas atop” decorated with long banners” part of a sti#pa in Japan?! 


In Kumarajiva’s translation of the Lotus Sutra, namely the Miaofa Lianhua jing WiE 
HERE (T. 9, no. 262), the following depictions of stapas, made of the seven precious 
treasures, are given as follows: 

mone ROM RA: eA) PSK MDs AEA (22a5f,) 


After the buddhas’ entering extinction, (he) will erect sti#pas, made of the seven 


precious treasures and (decorated) with long banners and golden chas (i.e. discs), 
and (he) will worship the stipas with flowers, incense and music. 
Changbiao $<# (“a long banner’) in this verse corresponds to Skt. vaijayanta (“a 


16 5th_6" ¢.; discovered in Sarnath, preserved presently at Banaras Hindu University. Dr. Ye Shaoyong’s drawing 
based on a photograph found in Sato Sotard fAckeaS AEB, Kodai Indo no Ishibori H{{4 Y F OAM [Stone 
Sculptures in Ancient India], Tokyo 1970: Kawade Shobo Shinsha }J Hee 81 tk, pl. 50. 

'7 Discovered in Mansera, in a private collection, Kurita 2003, p. 303, no. 940. 

'8 Dr. Ye Shaoyong’s drawing based on a painting in Ajanta (1* c. B.C.E.). 

'’ A picture on a relief in Sanchi (ca. 1c. B.C.E to 1“ c. C.E.). A drawing prepared by Dr. Ye Shaoyong. 

°° A drawing on the Hodar in Northern Pakistan. A copy prepared by Dr. Ye Shaoyong from D. Bandini-K6nig, 
Die Felsbildstation Hodar, Mainz 1999: P. von Zabern (Materialien zur Archdologie der Nordgebiete 
Pakistans, Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Forschungsstelle Felsbilder und Inschriften am 
Karakorum Highway 3), pl. 191. 

*1 A drawing by Dr. Ye Shaoyong. 
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banner”; KN 154.11)”, whereas the word jincha <@#lJ?} (“golden discs [layered on a stipa]) 
has no parallel in the Sanskrit version. One may assume, however, a stiipa, decorated with 
long banners and golden discs, looks like the drawing in Fig. 7. 

The Record of Buddhist Monasteries in Luoyang (Luoyang qielan ji Y&baiMREaC), 
compiled by Yang Xuanzhi (2 in ca. 547 C.E., provides us with a rich source of 
descriptions of stiapas in the Northern Wei AL (386~534 C.E.), whose capital was Luoyang. 
I shall quote some descriptions of these below: 

HAUS llr, BAA, Suk, Balak, AAT 
R, ARASH, BAZ, ALL ART, ALTA, HPA 
Agee — HR, JAAR, AE, sl AP eg s Bit 
DAES, FEKDMI-AZET. (7.51, no. 2092, 1000a1~8) 


(In Yongning Temple 7X #5), there is a nine-storey buddha-stipa (7#-l#l) which 


is built with a wooden frame, 900 feet high. On (its top), there is (a layer of) 
chas (i.e. discs), which is another 100 feet so that (the stipa) itself is 1,000 feet 
high in toto. Though being 100 Ji (ca. 55 km.) away from the capital, it can still 
be seen. ... On top of (the layer of) chas is a golden vase with a capacity of 25 
bushels. Under this precious vase, there is a thirty-layered golden dish to collect 
dew and all around golden bells are hung. Also, there are four iron chains which 
stretch from the (top of the layer of) the chas (i.e. discs) down to the four 
comers of the buddha-stiipa. On the chains, more golden bells, which are as big 
as one bushel pot, are hung. 
Hg JEZhel—t, eA Ee, (1002c14f.) 
(In Changgiu Temple $< #K3#), there is a three-storey buddha-stapa (i lH). The 
gleam of the golden dish (for collecting dew) and the auspicious chas (i.e. discs) 
(on it) can be seen throughout the city (i.e. Luoyang). 
HAW re oo > UAE, eel, (1004a2f.) 
Hutong Temple i#t<f ... There is a five-storey buddha-stipa (¥#-l#l). (A layer 
of) golden chas (i.e. discs) rises prominently. 
From the above, it seems clear that cha #| denotes the part from jinbaoping <2 #2} (“a 
golden vase”) down to chenglujinpan 7Kie<24% (“the golden dish for collecting dew’) in this 
text (see Fig. 8). 

A temple, in which a multi-storey sti#pa was built, was extremely rare; only major and 
large temples could afford to possess such stipas. Chas #]] (i.e. discs) or golden chas <4] 
signify that there was such a stipa in the temple and that the temple was large and 
significant. Therefore, a major temple came to be called mingcha 44%] (“famous temple”), 


» Xuanying explains the word changbiao 42% in this verse as a Chinese translation of Skt. smasana (“an 
elevated place for burning dead bodies, crematorium, cemetery or burial-place for the bones of cremated 
corpses” [MW, s.v.]), which is absolutely absurd: RA, MA HEE Ab(smasana), WR, RUSTE 
4 Bone BE a Be CHA, REAR, REE, RAE (Skt. stipa), (ABM At 
(YQ[Xy], 913b3f.). Consequently, the Hanyu Dacidian WiKi J4 defines the word XX mistakenly as “a 
long pole erected on the top of a tomb of a monk or a Buddhist follower’ (f8{4#E38HH EL WWERE; 
HD.11.587b). Cf. Karashima 2001: 32, s.v. changbiao $22 (“a long banner [or flag}’). 

Interestingly enough, Xuanying correctly understood the word cha #l] in this occurrence in the Lotus Sutra as 
a transliteration of Skt. chattra: All, 7S HS HE(MC. téhjai ta 14; *chettra?), AVHRR. BRE 
SAEED, JRE. GAA, MERCERtE (YQ[Xy], 913b7f.). 
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gucha 4%] (“old temple”), jucha F.#l] (“huge temple”), sicha =¢%) (“temple”), focha {ibAll 
(“Buddhist temple”), fancha #&#] (“temple”), chancha iH#!#ll (‘Chan temple”) etc. A temple 
without such a stipa was not called mingcha 44) (“famous temple”). 


(2) tjér B(A) and tera TS 
Recently, two articles concerning the etymology of Old Korean tér 2 and Old Japanese 
tera C 5 have been published, namely by Beckwith 2014 and Vovin / Sagart 2016. 

Beckwith’s hypothesis that the Chinese character si + (EH zio® > MC zi°), whose Late 
Old Chinese pronunciation he imaginarily reconstructed as *déKa, was used by Central Asian 
Buddhist translators to transliterate the Aramaic dérd ~ dayrd (“communal religious 
dwelling-place, monastery”). As Vovin / Sagart 2016 rightly demonstrates, Beckwith’s 
reconstruction of si <¥ as *désa is pure fantasy to serve the purpose of his hypothesis. The 
character si < was used to denote a government office, which handled foreign guests and 
diplomatic delegates (such an office was named honglusi YSlli= from the 6" century 
onwards). It would also host Buddhist monks from India and Central Asia. Probably, a 
guesthouse, built for such monks, was consequently called si ¥f and became to be designated 
as a Buddhist temple. We need not suppose any Aramaic for si <¥, meaning “Buddhist 
temple”. 

Vovin and Sagart hypothesise the following: Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit cetiyam 
(“shrine”) > *Old Korean *tyaram (> Middle Korean tyér) > Western Old Japanese tera and 
> Old Jurchen tairan “Buddhist temple”. However, not only the development of Sanskrit -y- 
to Old Korean -r- is unexplainable as well as c- > ty-, but also the most difficulty lies in the 
fact that there are no instances where a Sanskrit word was transliterated into Old Korean 
without any intermediate Chinese word. The Chinese transliterations of cetiya are zhiti <$é, 
zchidi SC, zhiduo ti|&, zhidi ill, none of which agrees with *Old Korean *tyaram (> 
Middle Korean tyér). Moreover, although Edgerton gives the definition “temple” in his 
dictionary, those who read Buddhist Sanskrit may well know that Skt. caitya or BHS = Pali 
cetiya means “a shrine, sanctuary, funeral monument’, being often used also as a synonym of 
stupa, found outside or within a monastery or temple but never meaning a monastery or 
temple, where monks live, itself. Therefore, the etymological explanations proposed by 
Vovin and Sagart are as problematic as that of Beckwith. 

As early as 1929, in the Nihon Kogo Daijiten HA THiBAREEE, vol. 1 (Goshi afi), 
(Tokyo: Toko Shoin {LF 5£), p. 885, Matsuoka Shizuo Pll iE assumed that the Old 
Japanese tera C 5 originated from the Old Korean tyer @. Also, Otsuki Fumihiko AHS 
BE, in his Daigenkai KA¥E (Tokyo 1932: Fuzanbo Ils), p. 1407a, derives tera TS 
from the same Old Korean tyer &, being a Korean transliteration of the Chinese cha #'J, as 
do Kim Sayop <= /HE 1974: 418, Martin (1991: 278) and Miyake (1997: 194). However, 
this derivation is harshly criticised by Vovin / Sagart 2016: 121. 

One reason for this is that cha #l] (EH. tshat > MC. tshat), having the final -t, did not 
change to -/ or -r either in Sino-Japanese Go-on and Kan-on or in Sino-Vietnamese. 
However, the final -t of Archaic Chinese generally changed to -/ or -r in Sino-Korean (cf. 
Jang 2001), e.g. yi — (EH. ?it > MC. 2jiet* [> Middle Tang ?ir) > Korean ir 2 (cf. Japanese 
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ichi); bi = (EH. ?it > MC. pjet?) > Korean pil 2 (cf. Japanese hitsu). Concerning this sound 
change, Jang (2001: 294) assumes that “when the Chinese words with syllable-final /t/ were 
imported into Korean, these words underwent a rule of flapping of the same sort as that found 
in American English and that this flapping process is gradually reanalyzed as an across-the- 
board phonological rule, thereby yielding nonrelease /I/ syllable finally.” Therefore, the 
change of finals from Chinese -t to Middle Korean -r in cha ll (EH. tshat > MC. tshat) > 
Middle Korean tyér is not problematic. The fact that its Old Jurchen parallel tairan has the 
ending -an, should not be related to a discussion on the original form of Middle Korean tyér, 
as the former is not older than the 10" century. 

Another reason for their criticism is that cha #) is a transliteration of ksetra (“land; 
field”) which does not mean “temple”, and they assumed instead that the *Old Korean 
*tyaram (> Middle Korean tyér) derives from cetiyam “shrine”, which is highly problematic 
as we have discussed above. 

As we have seen, cha #) was originally used to transliterate chat(t)ra (“a circular 
umbrella-like disc on the dome of a stipa’), which was pronounced probably in the same 
way as ksatra and later, cha #\) came to signify a large and significant temple in which a 
multi-storey st#pa was found. Therefore, I surmise that the Middle Korean tjér (41) and 
Old Japanese tera 5 are derived quite probably from cha #J, meaning “a large and 
significant temple”. 
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